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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE STRANGER’S BURIAL. 


He left the home of his fathers in a far distant 
clime but a little while ago, a young and hardy 
seaman. Born and nurtured in an island of the 
Southern ocean, le was ill prepared to brave the 
rigors of a New England winter. Soon after 
landing on the American coast he began to droop; 
a fever then set in, by which he was brought 
rapidly to the verge of the grave. “hen emphat- 
ically he found himself ‘‘ a stranger in a strange 
jand.”’ None came wear him, that he ever saw 
before, save a few of the company, from the ship 
in which he sailed. Among these was a native of 
a neighboring island, who occasionally visited the 
sick man, whose presence seemed to cheer him, 
and whom he saluted with a brother’s tenderness 
and affection. 

«The cold hand of charity ”’ kindled the fire in 
his lonely apartment. By strangers was he nurs- 
ed. Strangers watched by his dying pillow. 
Strangers prepared his remains for the grave. 

The burial of the young man was a touching 
scene. None was there in funeral dress to mourn 
his untimely exit; no father or mother to receive 
consolation from the lips of the man ef God; no 
brother or sister to’ cast a farewell look ‘upon the 
countenance of the deceased, ere the coffin lid 
was closed forever. All were strangers—and yet, 
there were those, who had pitied the sufferings 
which they could not reli¢ve; had prayed for mer- 
cy on his soul; had commended it in its flight to 
the Saviour of the world. And now they sympa- 
thized with the far distant relatives, who when 


they parted with their young friend, told him, |. 


‘** they should see his face no more.” They fear- 
ed he would not endure the piercing cold of a 
northern latitude. The event has proved that 
their fears were not groundless, and the sad reali- 
ty will perhaps reach them, though at a distant 
day, even in the remote island of Raratonga. 

The scene was not altogether one of sorrow. It 
was pleasant to look on the dark face of the stran- 
ger, as he slumbered in the narrow house, 
and to think that he died not an ignorant, deluded 
heathen. He had heard at home, and in his own 
language, ‘‘ the wonderful works of God.” The 
voice of the missionary had reached him. The 
name of Christ was familiar. And asthe precious 
truths of the Gospel were administered in his last 
moments, he seemed to comprehend them, and 
they were evidently pleasant to him, as he lay 
panting on the bed of death. 

On his passage to this country, through the 
kindness of the captain, he was allowed time and’ 
opportunity for receiving instruction. A pious 
shipmate was his teacher, who taught him also 
‘¢what he must do to be saved,” and doubtless 
prayed that the glimmering light in his soul might 
become like the brightness of ‘‘ the perfect day.” 
Who shall say that these simple means may not 





have led this youth, once a pagan, to the knowledge 
and’ love of Christ. A very feeble faith, and a 
little love in the partially illumined heathen, would 
not have escaped the notice of that compassionate 
Redeemer, who never ‘‘ quencheth the smoking 
flax, nor breaketh the bruised reed.’? But he has 
gone! a veil which none may penetrate hangs 
over his destiny, now sealed forever! ‘‘The judge 
of all the earth will do right.” But had he come 
to the close of ‘life in our midst, without. having 
been taught the preciousness of the Saviour, how 
sad must have been the reflections of those, who 
hope in the mercy of a benevolent Redeemer. 

The funeral solemnities being over, the lifeless 
form of the young stranger was borne to the place 
of burial, not indeed to find rest among the sepul- 
chres of his fathers in one of the sunuy ‘‘ isles of 
the south,” but to slumber in a strange land. 
Upon an eminence not far from the sea, they made 
his lowly bed, amid the gravés of those whom he 
never knew. It was pitiful to observe no mourner 
in the funeral train. Affection’s tear fell not, 
when dust was committed to dust, ashes to ashes, 
and no such tribute will the stranger’s grave ever 
receive. His aged mother may indeed hear of 
his hapless fate, but her feeble footsteps will never 
reach the spot, where repose the ashes of her son. 
Fond sisters may in vain wish to sing their eve- 
ning hymn over his silent dust. ‘The hoarse dash 
of the ocean, as its waves break upon the rock 
bound coast, will be the only requiem ever sung 
over his lonely resting place. 

But the immortal spirit—that ‘‘ has gone to God, 
who gave it.” And when the sea and the land 
shali give up their dead, then shall the dust of the 
stranger arise, it may be, ‘‘ to the resurrection of 
the just.” The feeble light which dawned upon 
his pagan mind, may have guided him safe into 
the arms of Infinite love, and he may at last be 
found on the right hand, while children of the 
kingdom, dwelling under the full blaze of the gos- 
pel, and rejecting the only hope of a ruined soul, 
may be found at last rejected! 

Reader, you are familiar with the authority of 
One who hath said, ‘‘If any provide not for his 
own house, he is worse than an infidel.” The 
same infinite Being hath proclaimed himself the 
‘*Lord your God, who loveth the stranger.” 
Therefore he adds, ‘‘ Love ye the stranger.” 

Since God requires it, since it is amiable and 
lovely, therefore, dear young friend, whose eye 
may peruse this passing tribute to a stranger’s 
fate, look kindly on the face of the ‘‘ stranger,” 
whoever he may be, when you meet him by’the 
way. Smile not at his stammering speech. Ridi- 
cule not his uncouth gestures. Remember you 
‘* know not the heart of a stranger.” It is oft a 
sorrowful and a lonely heart. ‘‘ Thou shall not 
vex nor oppress him.” 

You may one day be a stranger in a strange 
land. Your father or your brother may need the 
helping hand or the sympathizing heart of one 
whom you know not. Forget not the golden —. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 


PATIENCE AND RESIGNATION, 


The following interesting anecdote was related 
to the children of a Sunday School in London by 
a visitor from Manchester:— 

Sally was a feeble looking girl, but she loved her 
Sunday School, and what is better still, she loved 
her Saviour. She had a sad, careless motiier, 
who ‘*‘made no account of so much religion.” 
One Sunday morning, at breakfast time, the moth- 








er said to Sally,—‘‘ Heigh thee, Sally, run to the 
shop and get usa loaf for breakfast.” ‘* Why, 
mother,” said the girl, ‘it’s Sunday.” ‘‘ And 
what if it is,” the mother replied; ‘‘ dost think we 
mun have no breakfast because it’s Sunday?” 
Poor Sally was going to observe that the loaf 
might have been got on Saturday night, and as it 
was unfortunately forgotten, it would be better to 
be without bread than break the Sabbath, Her 
mother, however, perceived that she was going to 
** prach a sarmunt,” a3 she.called it, end stepped 
all further inquiries on the subject of. the loaf, by 
hitting the girl some heavy blows on the back, 
and then going to fetch the loaf herself. Sally 
wept, not so much about the blows; she was griev- 
ed to see how careless her mother was; and. her 
grief was by no means diminished when her moth- 
er returned, and said she should have no break- 
fast, because she would not fetch the loaf. Sally 
said nothing, but quietly went off to school. 

This was only the beginning of Sally’s troubles; 
for, on her return home to dinner she had hardly 
entered the house when her mother declared she 
was a little canting Methodist, and she should 
have no dinner for not fetching the loaf in the 
morning. Now what would some of our young 
friends have done under such circumstances? 
‘*Why, I would have gone to my grandmoth- 
er’s,” says one, ‘‘ and have asked for some dinner 
there.” ‘*That’s too far off for me,” says an- 
other; ‘‘I’d have gone to some of the neighbors, 
and have got dinner somewhere.” Well, . but 
Sally did neither. Had she gone either to rela- ° 
tive or neighbor it would \have been sure to have 
created a stir somewhere; and Sally knew what 
the consequence would have been if her mother 
had engaged in a stir, both as it respects her pa- 
rent and herself. I’ll tell you what she did. 
There was a little room up stairs where she slept, 
and just then all was quiet in that little room. 
There she went. She untied her bonnet, and 
dropt on her knees by the bed-side:—‘‘ Oh, my 
dear Saviour,” she said, ‘‘ help a poor feeble girl 
to bear up under this. I’m hungry, and I’m 
weak, and I|’m almost broken-hearted; but thou 
hast meat that my mother knows nothing of; come 
and feed my soul, and give me strength.” And 
so she went on, as well as her sobs and weakness 
would let her; and she prayed for her mother, 
that God would touch her heart. And when she 
got up from her knees, though she had an empty 
stomach she had a light heart; and she tied her 
bonnet, and crept quietly down stairs, and off to 
school. Her mother eyed her as she passed, and 
she saw a calmness in her white face, and a re- 
signation in her eyes, red with weeping, that went 
to her very soul. Her teacher at the school saw 
that there was something to do with Sally; but 
she could not get out of her what it was; and 
though the scholars were still more curious to 
know, Sally would not tell them. Poor girl! 
How any of them would have given her the last 
bit of bread they had in the world if they had 
known; for Sunday School girls have hearts. ful 
of feeling for each other in sorrow. But she sat 
in her class, and looked at her teacher with her 
pale face, and listened to all she said. Sally was 
as ready as any to answer questions, and as sub- 
jeets of interest were spoken of one by one, she al- 
most forgot her mother’s cruelty and her own hun- 
ger. But as she was walking home she was al- 
most ready to drop with feebleness! and when she 
entered at the doorway, and her mother saw her, 
a parent’s feelings prevailed. She was fairly sub- 
dued by her daughter’s quiet, patient submission. 





‘* Sally,” said the mother, ‘‘ how sorry I am that 
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I’ve kept thee starving all day; here’s thy sup- 
per;”’ and thenshe asked if she had had anything to 
eat, and whether she-had told any-one about it. 
You may imagine the effect this would have upon 
the family. Sally got the victory here, not by re- 
sistance, but by suffering, and she was never 
asked again to go and fetch a loaf on Sunday. 

Now Sally had the love of Christ in her heart; 
this constrained her to suffer—willingly to suffer. 
It was the same principle that sustained the apos- 
tles, the martyrs, so that every one could say— 

‘* When I am weak, then am I strong, 
Grace is my shield, and Christ my song.” 
COMPLAINTS OF 8. 8S. SCHOLARS, 

A little girl, five or six years old, in P " 
was reading a story about a child, who complain- 
ed that her Sabbath School teacher never asked 
her any questions, and never talked with her 
class. After she had read the story through to 
herself, she sat a few moments in deep thought, 
and then said, 

‘« There, ma, I do wish my teacher could read 
this story.” 

** Why, what is it?” inquired the mother. 

After she had related the story, her mother 
asked, 

‘* Why do you wish your teacher to read it?” 

‘Because, she never asks any questions, only 
those in the Question book, and she never talks 
with us.” 

A pious young lady, walking home from the 
Sabbath School, in company with a lad, seven or 
eight years old, asked him, , 

‘* Why do you not become a Christian?” 

‘I think I should,” said he, ‘‘ if I only had a 
teacher who would éalk with me.” 

It was no excuse for this lad to neglect his soul, 
and live in sin, because his teacher neglected her 
duty. Still his answer is an affecting reproof to 
every unfaithful Sabbath School teacher. 

A girl, twelve or thirteen years old, went home 
‘from a'morning prayer-meeting, where the chil- 
‘dren had been particularly addressed, and burst- 
‘ing into tears, she said, 

‘* I don’t think there is enough said to Sabbath 
School children. My teacher never asked me but 
one HL in the world. She only hears me say 
my lesson, and that is all she does.” 

That child was anxious about her soul, and her 
teacher knew nothing of it. Perhaps one short 
conversation in the Sabbath School, or when she 
met her alone, might have been blessed to her 
salvation; and as a reward of that single effort to 
do good, that teacher might have had the precious 
soul of her scholar to shine in her crown of rejoic- 
ing for ever. What new life and interest it must 
have given to all her prayers for the conversion of 
the dear children in her class, to have known that 
one was weeping over her sin; and to have seen, 
‘with her own eyes, the tears; to have heard the 
anxious inquiry, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” 
sand to have tried herself to direct the mourning 
child to her blessed Saviour. 

‘* He which converteth a sinner from the error 
of’ his ways, shall save a soul from death, and shall 
‘hide a multitude of sins,”— Charleston Observer. 











THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 

A few years since, a young lady, who had been 
educated in fashionable life, had her attention ar- 
‘rested by the preaching of an evangelical minister, 
whom providentially one evening she was permit- 
‘ted to hear. The truth made a deep impression 
upon her mind; and the result was, that soon she 
became a sincere and humble convert to the pure 
religion of Jesus. With a heart full of love, and 
Ahirsting for usefulness, she entered the Sabbath 
School connected with the Baptist society in her 
native town. A class, consisting of seven young 
females, was committed to her care for instruction. 
She received this charge with a deep sense of the 
responsibility which she had assumed, and seemed 
from the outset to realize, that she ought not to 
west satisfied until each of the number was con- 








verted toGod. With this definite object constant- 
ly before her, she faithfully imparted instruction, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, for about three years, At 
the expiration of this period, the whole class gave 
the most satisfactory evidence of a change of 
heart; six of them were members of the church of 
Christ, and subsequently the remaining one was 
baptized and received to the fellowship of the same 
church. 

She was then, by a peculiar Providence, called 
to visit a neighboring state, and spend a few 
months away from her home, a stranger among 
strangers, But she carried with her to her new 
residence a burning desire to do good. The wri- 
ter of this, though now sustaining a most endear- 
ing relation to the members of her first class, and 
the school with which they were connected, was 
at that time superintendent of the school in the vil- 
lage to which she came as a stranger to reside. 
The Sabbath after her arrival she visited the S. 
School, and manifested a deep interest in its pros- 
perity. Soon she beeame acquainted with the 
teachers and superintendent; and in a few weeks, 
one of the teachers having left the school, the 
class was committed to her care. This class also 
consisted of seven. She labored in connection 
with that school only about nine months; but she 
labored faithfully, and with success. During this 
time six of her class were converted, and united 
with the Baptist church in that place; making 
thirteen who became pious in the S. School through 
her immediate efforts in the short space of four 
years. Nor is this all. In the meantime, to my 
personal knowledge, she was in the habit of visit- 
ing the huts of the poor, imparting religious in- 
struction, and commending them to God in prayer. 
And was thus an agent under God, of turning some 
of this class from sin to holiness, from death to life. 

But do any inquire what was the secret of her 
success? We may answer, it may be found in 
her deep piety, manifesting itself, in her imme- 
diate and all-absorbing object, the conversion of 
each individual of her class to God. This with 
her, was the primary thing, and what she desired 
and expected immediately to witness. She knew 
that every week the word of eternal truth would 
be to them a ‘‘ savor of life unto life, or of death 
unto death,” and with her, it was not a matter of 
indifference which. 

In the personal application of all her instruc- 
tions to each one of her class, it was not sufficient 
that she talked to them in a general manner, but 
she was in the habit of conversing with each sep- 
arately; of laying open to their view the nature 
and the ruinous tendency of sin, and of appealing 
directly and pointedly to the conscience of each. 

In her manner of imparting instruction, there 
was nothing like indifference or coldness in her 
appearance; but her whole countenance, every 
feature, every expression sewed that she believed 
and felt what she said. In her eye, in the tones 
and inflections of her voice, and indeed in her 
whole appearance, her love for their souls was 
manifest, and her appeals and her entreaties pro- 
duced effect, as such appeals and entreaties always 
will. Here was eloquence which art cannot pro- 
duce. It was the powerful, the irresistible elo- 
quence of a full and overflowing heart. 

In her ardent prayér, she went from her closet 
to her class, and carried with her the spirit of 
heaven, which she there imbibed in communion 
with her God. She remembered them daily at 
the hour of prayer, and obtained when alone, the 
evidence that her prayer was heard, and that her 
instructions would be blest. She invited her class 
to come weekly to her room, that she might pray 
with them, and enforce the truths she taught upon 
the Sabbath. And how glorious was the result! 

Teachers, would you be successful like her, 
you must imbibe her spirit, imitate her fidelity, 
and constantly implore aid from Him, to whom she 
looked for direction and aid.—S. S. Treasury. 

Praver.—The breath of prayer comes from the life 
of faith.—Never think God’s delays are denials. 








Prayer, if it be done as a task, is no prayer. 





THE NURSERY. 
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STORIES TO ELIZABETH.-=No., 4, 
Tue Burnp Beaear, anv HIs Doe. 


Mr. C. My daughter, you may bring here your 
scrap table, and we will see what further we can 
talk about. 

Elizabeth. Yes, father, (and she ran and brought 
it to him.) I wish you would tell me more about 
the blind man, for 1 was very much interested in 
what you said of the blind people. Where do 
you think the blind man is going? I should think 
that he would not go about when he cannot see. 

Mr. C. He goes about begging; he is very 
poor, and perhaps has no home. 

E. How I wish he would come along here. I 
should pity the old man very much, and would 
give him something to eat, and would feed his 
dog, too. 

Mr. C. We should do right in pitying him, and 
would treat him kindly, but it is wrong for people 
to go about begging. There are places provided 
for those who are poor, where they are comforta- 
bly fed and clothed, and it is not necessary for 
them to beg. When people have made provision 
for the poor, they do not like to see them go about 
begging; and besides, bad men and women often 
beg, who are able to work and earn their support. 
I once knew a woman who was in the habit of 
begging clothing for herself and children, while 
she had a good supply of money, and when people 
gave her things for their comfort, she would sell 
them, to get more money. 

E. She was very naughty to do so; but that 
little dog looks very pretty, and I am sure it is 
very good to lead about the old man. 

Mr. C. So it is, and it would be well if dogs 
were always as useful. Oftentimes they are kept 
when they do no good, and frequently poor peo- 
ple keep two or three, when they are unable to 
feed any. They are sometimes a great, trouble; 
they bark at and bite people, and frighten horses, 
and when they become mad, their bite is very poi- 
sonous and kills whatever is bitten. You remem- 
ber about the little girl in West Springfield who 
was bitten by a mad dog, and had her arm cut off, 
that it need not kill her. She is still living and 
out of danger, though but few recover after such 
an accident. 

E. Yes, I remember you read to me about her 
from the Youth’s Companion, when I was too 
small to read myself. And I wish there were no 
dogs; I think that I shall always be afraid of them 
now. 

Mr. C. All dogs do not bite people; some are 
very good natured, and some are very useful. 
You see how much good that little dog does, which 
leads the blind man, and it will injure no one un- 
less its master is harmed. Some dogs watch 
houses and keep away thieves, and some have 
saved peoples’ lives. You know how fond you are 
of the picture, where a large dog -is saving the 
child from drowning, when it had fallen into the 
river. 


THE BAD SCHOLAR WHO MADE HIMSELF A 
GOOD ONE. ; 

Mr. Morus was the worst scholar in his class, 
and I do not know but he was the worst in the 
whole college. Whenever he rose to recite in 
the class, if the tutor gave him a hard place to 
read, he would always make mistakes, and the 
whole class would laugh aloud. Mr. Morus was 
very much ashatned, and sometimes thought he 
would go away from college, and be a farmer, or 
do something that would not make him study so 
hard. But when he called to see his tutor, he 
was advised to keep studying, for by-and-by, 
study would become easier. He sometimes would 
go into his study, and sit down to learn his lesson, 
when he could not keep his thoughts, for a min- 
ute, upon the same thing. He would think one 
moment of home, of his father and mother, his 
brothers and sisters, and the next minute of the 
recitation room, and the next of who preached 
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last Sabbath. And every few minutes he would 
think about his lesson again. What could he do? 
His thoughts seemed to run about from one thing 
to another, more and more every day. He felt 
so bad about it sometimes, that he was afraid he 
should become an idiot. Sometimes he thought 
that he should not know what he was about, nor 
‘what he did, and should be crazy. But Mr. 
Morus was a good man. He knew how to pray. 
He used every day to spend a great deal of time 
in asking God to make his mind brighter. After 
trying a great many weeks, he found he could 
think of the same thing a little longer than he 
could before. He patiently studied every day, 
praving all the while that God would help him. 
Shall I tell you who he was a great many years 
afterward? I will not tell you his name, for he is 
alive. But he is now a great and learned man, 
and all who know him think heis a very learned 
man. 

His story shows you what you can do. It may 
be as hard for you to govern your thoughts, as it 
was for him when he was in college. And trying 
hard as he did, you may be sure will help you as 
much as it did him.— Stories to Teach me to Think. 





WAYS OF RECEIVING REPROOF. 
’ T was once visiting in a family where there was 
a little girl named Lucy. She was active, intelli- 
gent, and sprightly; and it was not until the sec- 
ond day of my visit, that I discovered one great 
fault in her. 

‘* Lucy,” said her mother, at the breakfast ta- 
ble, ‘‘you have not yet sewed that button on 
Charles’s apron, about which I have spoken to 
you so often; you see it is falling off his shoul- 
ders.” 

‘© Well, I am sure I meant to, mamma, but day 


the box with the lamp-lighters, and there, sure 
enough, they were found. One would have sup- 
posed that this lesson would have cured her of be- 
ing ‘‘ sure ”’ for one day, at least; but it did not. 
In playing an historical game with her brother in 
the evening, the question came up in what age 
Homer lived. Lucy said six hundred years be- 
fore Christ. John said no; it was nine hundred 
years; but Lucy persisted. She was sure, until 
a history of Greece was brought, and she had the 
evidence of her own eyes. 

Lucy could never admit that she had done 
wrong, or made a mistake; there was always 
some excuse ready. If she had torn her frock, it 
was because somebody had pushed her; if her 
copy was not written well, it was the fault of the 
pen, ink, or paper; if her lesson was not learned, 
she was sure she did know it.a minute before. 

Is this the right way ?—Mother’s Magazine. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








GOOD AND EVIL. 

I have been thinking lately of relating a dia- 
logue which I have overheard, between two ten- 
ants of ‘‘ the house I live in.” Their names are 
** When-I-would-do-good,” and ‘‘ Evil-is-present- 
with-me.”’ I know this will excite a smile in my 
youthful readers; but they must remember that 
they are Scripture names, and not more odd than 
some in the time of Oliver Cromwell. I can as- 
sure them that what I relate is true, because I 
Jive so near them as to hear every thing they say, 
and know every thing they do—-and I have known 
them from my earliest childhood. Should my lit- 
tle readers imagine that I am writing concerning 
some of their acquaintance, too, I will not contra- 


before yesterday I could not find the right kind of | dict them. 


button, and yesterday I—I remembered it once, 
but I was busy just then, and afterward I for- 
got it.” 

‘* T suppose you know that is no excuse?” 

‘* Why, mother, I am sure I should think it was 
a good excuse; if I forgot it, what could I do?” 

‘¢ But you should not have forgotten it.” 

‘‘T am sure ”’—Lucy was beginning, but her 
mother stopped her. 

‘* You are always a great deal too sure, Lucy; 
say no more at present.” 

After breakfast, when her mother sat down to 
sew, her scissors were not to be found. ‘‘ Chil- 
dren, do any of you know anything about my 
scissors?” said she. 

‘* No, ma’am,” was the reply of all, including 
Lucy. 


But 1 must begin my story, premising that as 
these names are long, I will only give their initials. 
W. understand for ‘‘ When-I-would-do-good,” 
and E, for ‘‘ E:vil-is-present-with-me.” 

It was on a cold wintry day, when the snow 
was falling, and driven furiously by the north east 
wind, that these things occurred. W. and E. 
were sitting by a warm fire, comfortably clad, and 
with an abundance and to spare of food, when the 
following conversation took place: 

W. It is very cold, E. I wonder if our poor 
neighbor, Mrs. James, who lives in yonder wretch- 
ed house, has any thing to feed and warm and 
clothe her children with. I am really afraid they 
are suffering. 

E. Oh, don’t let us think of that, it makes me 
feel so unhappy. Besides, I guess that somebody 


‘It is very strange, then, what has become of|has taken care of them. 


them; they were in my work-drawer yesterday 
afternoon, and I was out all the evening.” 

‘* Lucy, seems to me you had them last night, 
when we were making lamp-lighters,” said her 
brother John. 

‘© So you had,” said Charles. ‘‘ Don’t you re- 
member I wanted to take them, and you wouldn’t 
let me?” 

‘©O, yes, I remember it now,” said Lucy, 
looking rather ashamed; ‘‘I did have them just a 
few moments.” 

‘‘Have I not forbidden your ever taking my 
scissors?” 

‘*T thought you would not care just for once, 
and only to cut a little paper.” 

‘* You thought very wrong, and did very wrong. 
Pray, where were your own scissors?” 

‘¢They were up stairs, mamma.” 

‘¢ And so you disobeyed me, just to save your- 
self the trouble of going up stairs. We must 
have some more talk on that point by-and-by. At 

resent, where are the scissors?” 

*¢] don’t know, ma’am; I put them back in the 
drawer.” 

*©Come look in the drawer, then, and find 
them.” 

They were nv to be found, but still Lucy was 
sure that she had put them there. At length, one 


W. But I am not certain of that, and they may 
be perishing while we are able to help them. 

E. That may be so—but it is no more our busi- 
ness than it is other people’s—and why should we 
be distressed about it. Besides, our selectman, 
Capt. B. you know every body says is a humane 
man, and takes care of all the poor Let him 
do it. 

W. But has he done it? For my part, I donot 
believe it; for you know that Mrs. James is one 
of that class of the poor who never make their 
wants known. I am determined to take my cloak 
and hat, and face the storm, and carry them a 
basket full of provisions, and my money that I laid 
up so carefully. 

E. Why, W. see how it snows—you will cer- 
tainly perish. Besides, you know we agreed to 
buy candy with that money. At any rate, wait 
till the storm is over. 

W. Well, E. I don’t know but I will—for I am 
afraid I shall suffer if I do. Besides, the very 
mention of the word eandy has made my mouth 
water. And now I really think I have allowed 
my feelings to run away with my judgment. Un- 
doubtedly Capt. B. has heard about Mrs. James, 
and provided for her. Come E. let us run over 
to the confectionary and buy that candy. 

The conversation ended for the present, and 





of the children suggested that they might be in 





away went W. and E. through the storm, without 
cloaks, to a shop farther off than Mrs. James liv- 
ed, and soon returned with their pockets full of 
candies, But while they were eating them, a 
loud rap was heard at the door, and W. ran to 
answer it. What think you was his surprise, 
when he found poor Mrs. James at the door, in 
great distress, and begging for a shilling to buy 
some bread for her children, who had not tasted a 
mouthful since the day before. ‘‘ Oh, master 
W.” said she, ‘‘I have often heard cf your kind 
heart; please give me a few pennies.” I can 
hardly describe to you the distress of poor W. as 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I have not a single penny in my 
purse left.” He might have added, ‘‘ I spent them 
all for candy—yes, and almost at the very mo- 
ment when I was thinking of you and your poor 
children.” The poor woman left the door to go 
to another house, and W. returned to upbraid E. 
with his shameful resistance to his kind feelings. 
E. said not a word, for his conscience silenced 
him. He did not, however, relent. Poor W. re- 
tired to bed, and I did not hear him say his 
prayers, for he was afraid to pray, because EF. had 
told him that God would not hear such prayers. 
He, however, had a sad night, for when he slept 
he dreamed of poor Mrs. James and her naked 
children, and how he spent his money for candy 
instead of feeding them, and of the day of judg- 
ment, and that Christ said to him, ‘‘ depart from 
me ye cursed, for | was hungry and ye gave me 
no meat.” 

I must now leave my young readers, promising 
them a further account of these two tenants of 
**the house I live in,” at a future time—only re- 
marking that if any of them feel inclined at any 
time to do good, they had better not stop to par- 
ley with any one who would dissuade them. 

[New Haven Record. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 








A BEAR PUNISHED FOR ROBBERY. 


Bangor, Me. Jan. 12.—For the last twelve 
years, there has been residing within forty min- 
utes ride of this city, in the town of Brewer, near 
the ‘* Big Pond,” so called, a mischievous animal 
called a bear, of the hog species, with a browa 
proboscis, and short but strongly sinewed legs; 
during which time, he has fattened upon the corn, 
cattle and sheep, of the farmers who lived in his 
vicinity. During the past year alone, he has de- 
stroyed- upwards of one hundred dollars’ worth. of 
stock, always taking care to secure his retreat 
when pursued, till within a few days, when he was 
accidentally discovered by some men who were 
employed in logging near the spot where he had 
taken quarters for the winter. Observing his 
tracks in the snow, they traced him to the mouth 
of his den, which was in the cavity of a ledge; 
when they commenced removing the brush he 
had carefully drawn into its mouth. 

In a moment old Bruin began to snuff and 
growl, and made an attempt to take leg bail, but 
was saluted with a blow from a cudgel, cut for the 
purpose, and fell back into his domicil; where he 
quivered for a few moments, but suddenly regain- 
ed his strength and made good his escape for the 
time being. The next day he was hotly pursued 
by some half dozen of those on whose stock he 
had preyed, and the chase was continued for some 
five or six days, when Mr. Blood came to this'city 
and informed some of our sportsmen (we have 
some old ones too,) who, accompanied by their 
hounds, immediately joined in the chase, and fif- 
teen days from the time the bear was first started 
from his den by the loggers, (during the whole of 
which time he was hotly pursued by men and dogs, 
having been kept onthe tramp the whole time, 
only excepting nights) he was captured and 
brought into this city by Capt. Nye, and Mr. 
Leonard Dow. 

On examining him, thirteen balls were found to 
have pierced him; the last shots, however, were 
those which gave him his quietus—one of which 
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‘ being obtained, she went joyfully to her room, 
‘prayed, and retired to rest. She rightly judged, 
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took effect a little abaft his fore shoulders, and the 
other near his spine. During the whole fifteen 
days, Mr. Blood, who is a farmer, kept open 
house, keeping all those free of expense who 
were disposed to join in the chase, being deter- 
mined to have the bear before he gave up. He 
weighed when killed three hundred and twenty- 
four pounds, ‘The old hunters say he must have 
‘* pun off’ one hundred pounds during the chase 
—but still he is a lusty fellow, and you Bostonians 
may prepare your mouths for a taste of his flesh, 
as I understand it is the intention of Mr. Dow to 
ship him at Frankfort for your city. He has been 
on exhibition in this city for the last two days, at 
12 1-2 cents a sight.— Democrat. 








RELIGION. 


CATHERINE. 

Catherine is a little girl ten years old. She 
loves her Saviour, and loves his cause. A few 
facts will show this. She values.the Bible, and 
takes a great deal of interest \in sending it to those 
who have none, especially to the poor heathen. 
She.not only saves all the money which she gets 
to put into the missionary box, but she takes every 
opportunity of asking her friends to contribute to 
this good cause. Her father and brother go to 








she can from them to put into her box. One day, 
a pediar came to her house, and displayed some 
very pretty combs, which Catherine wanted very 
much. She importuned her mother to buy her 
one. But her mother told her that she had no 
money to spare, and that she did not think she 
needed one. ‘‘ But, my child,” said she, ‘‘ if you 
want one so much, take some of your own money 
and buy you one.” Catherine paused, looked 
wishfully at the combs, and then firmly said, ‘‘ No, 
mother, I cannot do that; my money is for the 
missionaries; I can do without the combs.” 
Catherine, as you may suppose, prays. One 
night, about an hour after she had retired to her 
bed-room, her mother was astonished to hear her 
crying; and going to the stairs, she asked what 
was the matter. Catherine said she wanted to 
come down; and being told to come, she appear- 
ed crying, and said she had that day told her 
mother a lie, and she could not pray until she had 
confessed it, and asked her forgiveness. This 


that a holy God, who knew every secret of her 
heart, would not forgive her, until she had con- 
fessed her fault to her mother, and obtained her 
forgiveness. (Matt. v. 23, 24.) 

She has a cousin Mary, about her own age, who 
came from Boston to see her. They were to 
sleep together, and her mother and another lady 
were curious to know whether she would do her 
duty and pray as usual. So they watched them. 
Says Catherine, ‘‘ Mary, do you pray?” ‘‘ Yes, 
I say my prayers every night.” ‘‘ Well, do you 
pray? I mean, read in the Bible and kneel down 
and pray?” ‘‘ No, I never do that.” So Cathe- 
rine opened the Bible, read, and went through 
with her-weual devotions. 

One night a Christian lady was to sleep with 
‘Catherine, and she sat down and was reading to 
herself, when she asked Catherine if she would 
like to have her-read aloud. She answered yes. 
The lady afterwards knelt and prayed, and as she 
concluded, Catherine proceeded, praying very 
feelingly for the conversion of her friends, &c. 
much to the surprise of the lady. 

Now Catherine is as lively and playful as other 
little girls; but she is careful not to indulge her- 
self in any thing sinful. She fears God, and tries 
to keep his commandments. She loves her fellow 
creatures, and wants them all to love the Saviour 
and seek his glory.— Sabbath School Treasury. 


Remarx.—The nettle mounteth on high; while 
the violet shrouds itself under its own leaves, and is 
chiefly found out by its fragrancy. Let Christians be 





EDITORIAL. 








MARKS OF A FOOL.--No. 3. 


A FOOL IS SELF-CONCEITED. 

If you see one that thinks himself very wise, and 
feels very confident in himself, and sure that his way 
is right, you may know he is a fool. Paul says, 
“Tf any man thinks that he knoweth any thing, he 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought toknow.” The 
first lesson is, to learn our ignorance. If we don’t 
learn this, we never shall know any thing as we ought 
to know. ‘ The way of a fool is right in his own 
eyes.” He thinks nobody can know so well as him- 
self. He sees it so plain. He won’t listen to advice. 
He knows more than all his advisers. He is head- 
strong. He will have his own way. If one tells him 
that he will run against a post, he will not believe, 
till he has beaten out his brains. If he has taken up 
an opinion, he is sure it must be right, and that every 
body ought to think as he does, ‘‘ The fool rageth, 
and is confident.” Nobody can teach him; but he 
can teach every body. He is wiser than his own pa- 
rents. ‘* A fool despiseth his father and mother.” 
He knows more than father and mother both. 
When they tell him to do any thing, he ‘must needs 
argue the case, to convince them that his way is right. 
His teacher cannotinstruct him. He thinks he knows 
it already; and he will dispute with histeacher. Did 
you never see such a fool? He will not learn, for he 
is wiser than all his instructors. ‘‘A fool bath no 
delight in understanding, but that his heart may dis- 
cover itself.” He is so fond of showing himself, and 


‘** Fools despise wisdom and instruction.” Boys of a 
certain age, sometiines thinks they are too old to go 
to the Sabbath School. They are too wise to learn. 
They despise wisdom and instruction. ‘They are 
fools. ‘* The fool walketh in darkness;” because he 
is so self-wise already, that there is no room for light 
to enter hismind. Hecherishesignorance. Heloves 
it. Itis of no use to try to teach him. He knows 
enough already. ‘Fools hate knowledge,” because 
it shows them their ignorance. Ignorant people are 
always more confident in their opinions than the 
wise. ‘The more one knows, the more he sees there 
is to.be knowu; and the more he discovers his own 
ignorance. So a wise man will behumble. He will 
think little of himself; and when he gives his opin- 
ion, he will do it modestly, and not put on airs of 
self importance. ‘ Seest thou a man wise in his own 
conceit? There is more hope of a fool than of him.” 
Why? Because you cannot teach himany thing. He 
knows enough already; and there is no hope of in- 
structing him. You might as well teach an idiot. 
FOOLS LOVE MIRTH. 

Fools are fond of amusement. ‘The wise man says, 
‘the heart of the fool is in the house of mirth.” He 
thinks there is nothing better than to sport away his 
short life. God has given us a great work to do, and 
a short time to do itin. But, to the fool, the hours 
move heavily on. ‘Time is tedious. He must invent 
some way to kill it; so he goes to the house of mirth. 
But, what is done there? Let one, who remembers 
that he is an immortal being, look on calmly and see 
how people amuse themselves, and he will think it 
very foolish. Goto the ball room. See a company 
of men and women jumping up and down to the 
sound of the violin. And there sits another compa- 
ny, with little pieces of pasteboard, which they 
shuffle together and then throw about to one another. 
They seem as much interested as if their life depend- 
ed upon the game. In this way, they will spend a 
whole night. O how much pains they take to kill 
time, And what is téme? It is the season God has 
given them to escape from hell, and prepare for 
heaven; and none of them know but this very night 


letting it be-known how much he knows, that he 
takes no delight in receiving information from others. | 








r company of young people, who have met for 
amusement. Their heads are very light. ‘There is 
nothing solid in them. ‘They talk nonsense a little 
while, and then propose some foolish play. Present- 
ly, they begin to chase one another about, like little 
lambs, in their gambols upon the green. If they were 
lambs, it would be well enough. But they are ration- 
al beings, hastening to death and the judgment. 
‘The fool’s heart is in the house of mirth.” N, 








VARIETY. 








Dull Boys. 


We are not to conclude that those who are at first 
exceedingly dull, will never make great proficiency 
in learning. The examples are numerous of persons 
who were unpromising in childhood, but were dis- 
tinguished in manhood for their great acquirements. 

Adam Clarke, D. D. was taught the alphabet with 
great difficulty. He was often chastised for his dull- 
ness; it was seriously feared by his parents that he 
never would learn; he was eight years old before he 
could spell words of three letters. He was distin- 
guished for nothing but rolling large stones. At the 
age of eight, he was placed under a new teacher, 
who, by the kindness of his manner, and by suitable 
encouragement, aroused the slumbering energies of 
his mind, and elicited a desire for improvement. It 
is well known that he became even more distinguish- 
ed for his various and extensive acquirements, than 
he had ever been for rolling stones. 

Isaac Barrow, D. D. for two or three years after 
he commenced going to school, was distinguished 
only for quarrelling, and rude sports. This seemed 
to be his ruling passion. His father considered his 
prospects for usefulness or respectability so dark, 
that he often said, if either child was to die, he hoped 
it would be Isaac. Bnt Isaac afterwards became the 
pride of his father’s family, and an honor to his coun- 
ry. He was —— master of Trinity College, at 
which time the king said, “‘ he had given the office to 
the best scholar in England.” 

The Rev. Thomas Halyburton, formerly Professor 
of Diyinity at St. Andrews, had, until he was twelve 
years old, a great aversion to learning. I might men- 
tion many other examples to illustaate the same truth. 

"s Teacher. 


Co pean 
SABBATH SCHOOL LESSONS, 


A Sabbath School Union in New-York, has pro- 
yee the following subjects for proofs. ‘They may 

useful in any other Sabbath School :— 

Wuat vo THe Scrirrures say, 

January—Of the Justice of God? 

February—Of his Mercy? 

March—Of the Law and of Sin? 

April—Of Death? 

ay—Of the Resurrection? 

June—Of the Day of Judgment? 

July—Of the Gospel? 

August—Of Faith and Unbelief? 

September—Of Holiness? 

October—Of the Future State of the Righteous? 

November—Of the Future State of the Wicked? 

December—Of the Glory of God? 

[Christian Intelligencer. 


a 
Remarkable Preservation, 


Dr. Calamy, in his “‘ Life and Times,” tells us that 
he knew a captain of a ship, of the name of Stephens, 
who resided at Harwich, and was of good reputation, 
and who, with his crew, once experienced a very re- 
markable deliverance from drowning, between Hoi- 
land and England. The vessel sprung a leak, and 
the water poured im so abundantly, that all on beard 
gave themselves up for lost. But ona sudden it 
sy and the water being pumped out of the ves- 
sel they arrived safely on shore. On examination 
they discovered that the leak had been stopped by a 
fish, which had got so firmly wedged into it that they 
could scarcely get it out. 


Fear of the Devil. 


‘* What do you teach her?” ‘That the devil runs 
away with bad girls, and ”—Stop there, Mr. > 
Never mind the devi] yet awhile. Let her first learn 
to do good, that Gad may love her; the rest will fol- 
low. I would rather make people religious through 
their best feelings than their worst—through their 
gratitude and affections than their fears, and their 
calculation of risk and punishment. 


A Trux CunistIAN may be weary in serving God, but 








satisfied with the honor that cometh from God only. 
* | Manton. 


will be their last. '‘Turey ane roots. Here is anoth- 


he is never weary of serving him.—A true Christian Jivea like 
a saint, and begs like a sinner. 








